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the fourth year, has left his mark on only a phrase or
two, in spite of his importance in Renaissance culture;
but Ovid is much more important. The motto on
the title-page of Venus and Adonis is from the Amores9
and the matter of the poem is from Metamorphoses, X.
519 ff., with features from the stories of Hermaphroditus
and Salmacis (Meta. IV. 285 ff.), and the hunting in
Calydon (Meta. VIII. 270 ff.). Ovid is quoted in Latin
in three early plays; and even where a translation
was available, the phrasing of Shakespeare's allusions
sometimes shows knowledge of the original. Most of
Ovid had been translated into English before Shake-
speare began to write, and Golding's version of the
Metamorphoses (1567) was used for the references to
the Actseon myth in A Midsummer-Night's Dream*

IV. i. 107 ff., and for a famous passage in The Tempest,

V.  i. 33.   Livy, who had been translated in 1545
according to Malone, seems to have been the chief
source of Lucrece, with some aid from Ovid's Fasti> EL
721 ff.   Among other Ovidian allusions are those to
the story of Philomela, so pervasive in Titus Androni-
cus; to the Medea myth in four or five passages; to
Narcissus and Echo, Phaeton, Niobe, Hercules, and a
score more of the familiar names of classical mythology*
Pyramus and Thisbe Shakespeare may have read about
in Chaucer as well as in Ovid, but Bottom's treatment
of this story in A Midsummer-Night9s Dream gives but
a slight basis for proving literary relations.

Virgil followed Ovid in the fifth year, and with Virgil,